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Introduction 

Kany educational programs now identify enhancement of self -concept as a 
Primary objective (Landry» Schilson and Pardew, 1974; DeAnda, 1973). Some 
programs aim at increased self -awareness and self •.actuallzat ion, while others 
focus on the the hypothesized link of students' self-concepts to their 
academic achievement and the feedback received In school. Hxxndreds of research 
investigations have measured self-concept in the school setting within the 
CO ^Mt fifteen years, reflecting 'the importance attached to the construct 
of self-concept in the educational process. 

However, problems of measurement and definition of the self^concept construct 



^^^^^ have hampered the research as well as educational program development and ^ 
^^1^ evaluation. Though numerous self^concept measures are in use, the underlying 

dimensionality of most instruments has not been investigated. Some treat 
• self^concept as xmidimensional, while others treat it as a multidimensional 
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construct . 

In some analyses of self report self concept Inventory data, a 
unldlmensional self concept construct has been assumed. One example Is Pauline 
Sears* analysis (1963) of the results of the principal component analysis 
vlth varlmax rotation (Kaiser, 1958) applied to responses of 195 fifth 
grade students to her Self Concept Inventory (SCI). Sears interpreted that 
the analysis indicated a single factor was adequate for explaining the variance 
in the data; she concluded that the inventory measured a unitary dimension 
of self concept (1963, p. 81). 

Vhile self concept has been treated as a unldlmensional construct, this 
proposition may be inaccurate. If self concept is a multidimensional construct 
composed of separate but related dimensions which operate with some 
Independence, attempts to combine the dimensions into a general dimension 
may obliterate crucial information. The objectives of the present research 
are; (1) to reexamine the structure of the SCI data, and (2) to determine whethet' 
a unldlmensional or a multidimensional construct interpretation is most 
consistent with the data. 
Theoretical Framework 

Theories of the nature and development of self concept have included 
the proposition that the person's concept of himself is influenced by his 
evaluations of himself and the evaluations his attributes and performance have 
received in his own environment (Erikson, 1959; Kelley, 1971; Staats, 1974; 
White, I960)* If self concept is a unldlmensional construct, then any evaluatloti 
person receives or attributes to himself may affect his general self concept. 
A strong positive self evaluation in science and a strong negative self 
evaluation in basketball would be combined, cancelling each other and producing 
a moderate general self concept. 
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distinct a^^^^ V,^^ ^ pe:r/" perf°^' ^^^'^^^ ^^imself and be 

assessed by ^ Waluati^^' t^he sCt»denf s athletic perfo^anC* 

have causa; ^^''^ \ ^^y'' physical abilities and only ^^""""^^tive 

effect on ^.^ /^^^y ^^ffonn in science. The per^''^ 

who perfor,^ ^e>^ \ Waketba^^ "^^ ^artx to see hi^^self as a con^pet^^**^ 

athlete; h^ ^^^^^y ^^^enc« ^^'^ ^i»«elf ^ 

Incompetent ^^:t'^'' g^^. g/"* ^'^^^^fo^fice in basketball will „ot h^"^' ^ 

direct cau^^^ ^/"^^ j^i^iself in the area of scienc*' ^"^^^ 

position i, prop/^'^''^ that ""^^^ ^oti^Pt construct "'**'^^ed of 

distinct d^^,*^^'^^^ the Pre^^"' '^%earcl> i^'^^ttgated whether the at'^'^^°'^\i„nal 

or multidi^^^^^^^" -^ct ^"'"""^^^etatl"" »°8t compatible ^^h 

self report: ^^.t data- 

Methodology ^ 

The S,^,^ ^'^^ ci^^^^p, ^^"'"'^V (S^^"'* '9^3)-SCI-was adminl^''''"^ 
to measure ^^^^^^^ gclf ^ developed to assess tf* 

Individual'^ j.^f'" se)'^ ^""^K^tioi^^- "^^^ assessment has bce^ 

in researct^ ^^^t^g rel^^^'^^Vjjg b**^**" evaluations and 

evaluation^ , t^^" \ivldaal V ,igt»i^*""^ ^^hers (Sears, 1963? 

Torshen, Ig^^^, ^ ^^^^^ " ^^^^ ^^^cept assessed in the Sci at^'' 
physical ^h^j^y ^\^^^^^^y' °^ ^t^pea^*"'^*' ^°=ial relations with 
social rel^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ »:^jati°"^ "^^^ teachers, Intellcct*^^^ 

ability, wo^^j^ ^» telatlo/^^^^ ^th general, general 

of self and p.^^'^V^ sp/^^'*^'^ school subjects. Ten items are 
Included fo,, ^ / " person responds to each of tf^ 

Item stateni^^^^ ^^^3 ^^^"^"^ ^b* ''^ evaluating hlv^^^f 
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coinp^^^^^ ^^ajy^^^ used to calculate the component Qcore for each of the 
30 v^^**^^^^ 3^ ^oniPonent analyses were conducted, and 30 components were 
^^x^^^^^ ^^^e T^^^^ • component analyses Indicated that each of the 

3q v^^^^^^^ ^^b ^^^^^^lently homogeneous that a single variable score could 

e^^^*^^^^ ft*^^ conclusion was supported by the following facts: 1)» in 
^ch^^ first component accoiinted for a large portion 

^p^ ^^^^^^e*f component weights for the first component were 

^^X^^^^^^^^^ Maximum Likelihood Factor Analysis (Joreskog, 1967) 
Vas ^^^^^^^ to Component scores in order to investigate how many 

V«ri^ ^^^e n^^^*^ ^° account for the variance of th^ SCI data and 
^j^^ of ^^^^^ variables. This analysis Indicated that a model of 

^ourt^^^'^ ^^^tot^ provided an adequate fit for the data. Twelve of the 
tonrv ^^toJ^^ interpretable as twelve of the thirteen aspects of 

^j^^ ^ ^^^^^5^ 5trt^^^^^* of the SCI. The first rating vairiable, the rating 
^voi'^^^^ ^^tl^^^^^^°^ ^^^^ self, was not isolated as a factor because it 

j,^^*^^^> jep^^^^^^ twelve factors which were interpreted. 

^B^^^^^^^^ Maximum Likelihood Factor Analysis (Joreskog, 1969) 

0,^^^^^"^ tt^^^® hypothesis that a ©odel of twelve 

t9iCtO^^ tt^^ structure of the twelve a priori aspects of the SCI 

l^rovi^^^ ^ ^pp^^^^^^^^ data. The factor pattern of the twelve 

^ pri^^^ ^^Hcts specified. This analysis confirmed the hypothesis. 
Slncr ^^oth^^^° tested was generated by the Unrestricted Maximum Likelihood 
^Acot^^ *^^^^^1^> ^ confirmatory analysis was conducted by applying Restrictive 
^^^j^jjji^ ^^^^Xjlio^^ Factor Analysis to the self concept data produced by a 
%ecot»'^ ""^^ of ^"^J«^- 
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In the second stage of the analysis, Restricted Maximum Likelihood 
Factor Analysis was applied to SCI responses produced by the second sample 
of subjects (N-402) to test the hypothesis that the 12 factor pattern 
provides an appropriate fit for the SCI data. The factor pattern corresponding 
to a priori structure of the subscales was specified. The results 
confirmed the hypothesis. The proposition that the self concept data produced by 
the SCI can be grouped Into twelve factors corresponding to twelve subscales 
of the Inventory was confirmed. 

Correlations among the twelve factors ranged from .004 to .63. The 
magnitude of t^ese correlations indicates that the factors represent distinct 
but related aspects of self reported self concept. An orthogonal rotation to 
obtain uncorrelated factors was not performed because the resulting factors 
would have been less meaningful within the existing framework of the SCI. 
The twelve factors accounted for 77% of the variance. The distinct portion 
of the variance accounted for by each factor cannoV: be determined because 
the factors are correlated. 
Scientific and Educational Implications 

The conclusion that self construct is a multidimensional construct » 
containing distinct areas in which a person can perceive and assess himself 
and perform and be evaluated by others, was supported by the presiti&nt research. 
Some of the confusion plaguing the area of self concept measurement may 
result from failure to identify and distinguish between the underlying 
dimensions in the assessment of self concept. This failure to treat the 
dimensions separately can obliterate crucial information and reduce the 
meanlngfulness of the resulting self concept scores. Results of two or 
more self concept measures are difficult to compare when we do not know 
whether they are measuring the same or different self concept dimensions. 

7 
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If we are to build a body of knowledge about self concept » the 
uaderlylng dlmensloas of self concept assessment procedures must be Identified 
so that the results obtained by various measures can be compared. Furthermore* 
research attempting to Identify educational variables whldi promote or 
endanger healthy self concept development should differentiate the various 
self concept dimensions and Investigate the specific educational variables 
nost likely to affect specific self concept diioensions. 
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Table I 



Thirty Principal Component Analyses of Ten Variables Each, of Which Only The 
first Principal Component Is Represented 
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